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Independence,  Improved  welfare  for  citizens  and  peace  within  the  region.  It 
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SOUTHERN  AFRICA  DEVELOPMENT  COORDINATING  CONFERENCE 


AND  ITS  SECURITY  IMPLICATIONS 
CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

The  focus  In  this  research  paper  Is  on  the  efforts  of  nine  sub-Saharan 
countries  to  lessen  South  Africa's  Influence  on  their  national  economies. 

This  grouping  is  known  as  Southern  Africa  Development  Coordination  Conference 
(SADCC).  This  paper  identifies  and  develops  an  understanding  of  the  critical 
areas  within  SADCC's  framework  of  concern.  Furthermore,  the  paper  appraises 
security  considerations  and  implications  Involved  in  SADCC  efforts. 

PROBLEM  AND  METHODOLOGY 


The  word  for  the  problem  is  dependency,  and  the  challenge  is  the  desire  to 
do  something  about  the  status  quo.  Therefore,  for  SADCC  members  the  watch 
word  is  disengagement.  In  other  words,  this  paper  starts  by  looking  at  those 
ties  that  bind  SADCC  members  to  their  giant  neighbor.  Greater  emphasis  is 
laid  on  to  those  areas  that  are  of  greater  concern  to  members  of  the  region. 
Areas  scrutinized  are  strategies  designed  to  deal  with  the  situation.  South 
Africa's  role  and  the  relationship  to  SADCC's  initiatives.  The  Interplay  of 
the  various  actors  within  the  region  is  closely  monitored  and  analyzed.  The 
methodology  used  to  research  was  to  review  as  many  references  as  possible 
Including  the  following:  journals,  books,  reports,  magazines  and  newspapers. 
SADCC  publications  provided  by  the  Botswana  Mission  in  Washington  were 
Invaluable.  Similarly  material  from  the  Zimbabwean  Embassy  in  Botswana  was 
indispensable. 


TIES  WITH  SOUTH  AFRICA  AND  IMPLICA'^ION 


The  dependency  equation  between  South  Africa  and  SADCC  countries  is  best 

summed  up  by  J.  Barron  Boyd,  Jr.  in  the  Jonathan  Swift  Satire  mode  that: 

An  economic  Gulliver  among  Lilliputians,  South  Africa 
created  a  network  of  trade  dependencies,  investment  flows, 
labor  migration  and  infra-structural  ties  (railways, 
roads,  etc.),  which  bound  the  countries  of  the  area 
together  and  which  secured  South  Africa's  pivotal  position 
within  the  region.^ 

The  preceding  quote  is  but  one  concise  presentation  of  a  very  extensive 
network  of  economic  relationships.  Another  way  of  getting  an  appreciation  of 
what  J.  Barron  Boyd,  Jr.  is  trying  to  say  is  to  take  a  look  at  Table  1  below 
which  is  a  1982  summary  of  the  economic  scenario  in  Southern  Africa. 

TABLE  I 


SUMMARY 


Dependence  on  South  Africa  (all  figures  1982,  except  +  =  1981) 


Imports 


Transport 
Imp/Exp 
via  RSA 


Energy  from  RSA  Labor  %  of 

formal  sector 
workers  in  RSA 


%  from  rank 
RSA  of  RSA 


Electricity  oil 


Customs 

Union 

Countries 

Botswana 

8A%+ 

1 

most 

21% 

all 

30% 

Lesotho 

97%+ 

1 

all 

100% 

all 

50% 

Swa . 

83% 

1 

half 

77% 

all 

15% 

Non-customs 

Union 

Countries 

Zimbabwe  32% 

1 

half 

1% 

63% 

1% 

Zambia 

14% 

1 

half 

- 

little 

- 

Malawi 

3% 

1 

one-third 

- 

half 

4% 

Moz . 

8% 

2 

- 

28 

little 

5% 

Source : 

Joseph  Hanlon  - 

Beggar  Your  Neighbors 
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According  to  this  summary  the  BLS  countries  (Botswana,  Lesotho,  and 
Swaziland)  get  over  80%  of  their  imports  from  South  Africa.  Malawi  gets  about 
36%  of  its  imports  from  South  Africa.  For  Zimbabwe's  what  is  not  reflected  on 
the  table  is  the  fact  that  41%  of  Zimbabwe's  manufactured  goods  are  sold  to 
South  Africa.  For  Zambia,  South  Africa  Is  Its  fourth  largest  trading  partner. 
According  to  Dr.  Simba  Makoni^  (the  Executive  Secretary  for  SADCC)  between 
1982-84  the  volume  of  trade  between  South  Africa  and  SADCC  countries  was  worth 
$  U.S.  two  billion.  South  Africa  bought  $400  million  worth  of  goods  from 
SADCC  countries.  This  clearly  gave  South  Africa  a  $1.6  billion  trade  surplus. 

South  African  Influence  goes  beyond  trade  surplus.  According  to  Joseph 
Hanlon, 3  South  African  firms  dominate  the  economies  of  the  majority  of  SADCC 
countries.  For  example  in  Botswana  Anglo-American  operates  th“  mines;  in 
Lesotho,  South  African  firms  virtually  control  the  entire  economy;  In 
Swaziland,  South  African  firms  control  mining,  agriculture,  and  manufacturing; 
in  Zambia,  Anglo-American  Is  important  in  copper  mining,  engineering,  and 
other  sectors;  In  Malawi,  South  African  companies  are  involved  In  shipping, 
fertilizers,  and  insurance;  In  Angola,  Anglo-American  operates  the  diamond 
mines;  and  In  Mozambique,  South  African  agencies  control  shipping,  especially 
Manlca  Freight  Company  and  Safmarine. 

These  economic  tentacles  branch  out  to  other  areas  as  well  such  as  the 
labor  market  for  instance.  Table  2  below  gives  the  statistical  summary  of 
migrant  workers  in  South  Africa  dating  up  to  1984.  But  even  five  years  later, 
the  distribution  has  not  changed  drastically  in  terms  of  ratio  per  country. 


TABLE  2 

Number  of  Workers 

1974 

1980 

1984 

Angola 

108 

291 

48 

Botswana 

33,357 

23,200 

26,433 

Lesotho 

134,667 

140,746 

138,443 

Malawi 

137,676 

32,319 

29,268 
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Table  2  continued: 


Mozambique 

139,993 

56,424 

60,407 

Swaziland 

9,984 

19,853 

16,823 

Zambia 

703 

918 

1,274 

Zimbabwe 

5,961 

10,377 

7,492 

Total 

462,449 

284,128 

280,188 

Source:  Joseph  Hanlon  Beggar  Your  Neighbor 

The  total  figure  on  Table  2  Is  roughly  280,000  SADCC  citizens  employed  in 
the  South  African  economy.  Today,  this  figure  has  risen  to  350,000.^  About 
half  of  SADCC  citizens  employed  in  South  Africa  are  from  Lesotho.  The  impact 
of  the  earnings  of  these  migrant  workers  on  the  economy  of  Lesotho  is 
tremendous  if  not  critical.  These  earnings  make  up  half  of  Lesotho's  Gross 
National  Product  (GNP).  In  Mozambique,  earnings  from  migrant  labor  used  to  be 
paid  In  gold  and  were  an  Important  source  of  foreign  exchange  for  Mozambique 
before  the  South  Africans  severed  this  arrangement.  The  disturbing  factor 
about  having  so  many  of  one's  citizens  in  another  country  is  the  question  of 
what  to  do  if  they  were  to  be  suddenly  expelled  from  South  Africa.  Would 
SADCC  economies  be  able  to  absorb  them?  Analysts  argue  that  giving  SADCC 
citizens  marching  orders  could  also  be  costly  for  the  South  African 
economy. 5 

The  final  area  of  dependency  which  Is  perhaps  the  most  critical  for  SADCC 
countries  Is  in  the  field  of  transport  and  communications.  This  Is  the  area 
that  is  the  main  focus  for  this  paper.  The  reasons  why  this  area  is  the 
highest  priority  on  the  SADCC  agenda  are  fully  explored.  SADCC's  transport 
communications  are  heavily  integrated  with  the  South  African  (see  Map  2) 
transport  system.  According  to  Dr.  Slmba  Makonl,  the  SADCC  Executive 
Secretary,^  the  South  African  Railway  System  (SATS)  earns  $200  million  from 
Zimbabwe  alone.  From  SADCC  countries  SATS  earns  a  minimum  of  $350  million. 
Basically,  one-third  of  SADCC's  International  trade  is  ca..ried  by  SATS.  In 
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terms  of  individual  countries  the  situation  is  as  follows:  90%  of  Botswana's 


exports  go  through  South  Africa,  all  of  Lesotho's  trade,  about  half  of 
Swaziland,  60%  of  Zambian  trade,  half  of  Zimbabwe,  and  one  third  of  Malawi's 
trade  goes  through  South  Africa.  Furthermore,  SATS  leases  over  5,000  railway 
wagons  to  SADCC  countries.  Questions  arise:  How  did  these  countries  get  into 
such  a  situation  and  what  does  it  mean  politically?  In  other  words  what  is 
the  price? 


IMPLICATIONS 


The  situation  described  above  did  not  happen  by  accident.  This  was  a 
result  of  deliberate  and  conscious  efforts  of  colonial  governments,  their 
agents  like  Cecil  Rhodes  and  private  corporations.  Self  interest  was  the  key 
motivation  and  no  consideration  was  given  whatsoever  to  the  interests  and 
future  of  the  indigenous  people.  For  some  of  the  SADCC  countries  these  ties 
were  intensified  by  white  settler  regimes,  especially  the  predecessor  to  some 
of  the  present  governments.  For  example,  during  UDI  the  Rhodesian  white 
rulers  tightly  bound  the  Zimbabwean  economy  to  the  South  African  economy. 
Special  links  were  established  such  as  bilateral  agreements  giving  Zimbabwean 
goods  preferential  access  to  the  South  African  markets.  In  the  area  of 
transport,  SATS  leased  3,000  railway  wagons  and  50  locomotives  including 
technicians  to  the  Rhodesian  Railways.  Before  the  independence  of  Mozambique 
the  Rhodesians  had  a  special  arrangement  with  the  Portuguese  rulers,  and 
Mozambique's  Railway  Sysr'm  carried  75%  of  Rhodesian  goods.  Dependency  for 
SADCC  members  is  clearly  dangerous  especially  to  a  country  that  they  do  not 
agree  with  politically  and  to  which  the  majority  do  not  even  have  diplomatic 
relations  with.  Factors  such  as  the  position  of  landlocked  SADCC  countries  do 
not  make  the  situation  easier  or  better  so  to  say.  Economic  dependence 
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impinges  upon  a  country's  political  freedom,  especially  its  ability  to  pursue 
an  Independent  foreign  policy  to  fulfill  some  of  its  international 
obligations . 

In  Southern  Africa  the  reality  of  the  situation  has  been  a  bitter  pill 
that  SADCC  members  have  had  to  swallow  from  time  to  time.  South  Africa's 
actions  have  clearly  sent  the  message  across.  For  example  in  January  1986 
Lesotho  was  blockaded  by  South  Africa  for  two  weeks.  During  the  two  weeks, 
border  controls  cut  almost  all  flows  of  fuel,  foods,  and  medicine.  South 
African  demands  Included  the  expulsion  of  members  of  the  African  National 
Congress  (ANC)  from  Lesotho.  The  border  closure  had  catastrophic  consequences 
for  the  Lesotho  government  headed  by  Chief  Leabua  Jonathan.  The  military  took 
over  power  and  expelled  ANC  members  after  which  then  South  Africa  reopened  the 
borders.  Other  countries  have  also  incurred  South  Africa's  wrath.  In  August 
1987,  President  Kaunda  of  Zambia  and  President  Mugabe  of  Zimbabwe  attended  the 
Commonwealth  mini-summit.  At  this  conference  sanctions  against  South  Africa 
were  discussed.  In  retaliation  for  the  position  taken  by  these  two  leaders. 
South  Africa  started  slowing  down  the  delivery  of  goods  to  Zambia  and 
Zimbabwe.  This  was  done  for  example  by  demanding  Import  licences  for  all 
goods  to  and  from  these  countries,  something  that  was  not  required  before  the 
summit.  Such  actions  were  not  only  confined  to  Zambia  nor  Zimbabwe  alone. 
Mozambique  for  example  was  threatened  with  repatriation  of  60,000  Mozamblquan 
workers  and  payment  arrangements  in  gold  to  Mozambique  were  stopped. 

Botswana,  where  beef  exports  are  the  countries  second  largest  foreign  exchange 
earner,  would  at  times  find  that  refrigeration  wagons  from  South  Africa  failed 
to  arrive  at  the  abattoir  for  no  good  reason  at  all.  In  December  1987,  one  of 
the  border  gates  between  South  Africa  and  Botswana  was  subjected  to  a 
tourniquet  or  slow  down.  This  was  done  through  intensive  searches  by  South 
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African  officials  on  each  vehicle  coming  from  Botswana.  The  objective  it  was 
explained  was  to  find  ANC  members  and  weapons.  The  result  was  long  queues 
that  left  many  motorists  waiting  and  stranded  at  the  border  gate,  some  up  to  a 
duration  in  excess  of  twenty-four  hours.  Other  actions  by  South  Africa 
included  the  withholding  from  BLS  countries  their  shares  from  the  custom 
revenue  pool  that  is  administered  by  South  Africa.  These  events  including 
other  actions  by  South  Africa  reinforce  the  painful  historical  lesson  of  the 
interaction  between  political  freedom  and  economic  freedom.  The  stage  is  now 
set  to  look  at  the  region  in  terms  of  its  potential  and  what  the  countries  are 
doing  about  the  situation. 


ENDNOTES 
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CHAPTER  II 


DISENGAGEMENT  AND  ECONOMIC  INDEPENDENCE 


THE  REGION  AND  ITS  POTENTIAL 


Table  3  outlines  the  economic  indicators  in  Southern  Africa  by  mid  July 
1988. 

TABLE  3 


POP.  1988 

AREA 

ANNUAL  GDP 

GNP  PER 

COUNTRY 

MILLIONS 

000  SQ.  KM 

MILLIONS  ($)  1988 

CAPITA  ($) 

Angola 

8.2 

1  246 

4  700 

600 

Botswana 

1.2 

600 

905 

880 

Lesotho 

1.7 

30 

247 

163 

Mozambique 

15.0 

802 

1  300 

90 

Swazi land 

0.7 

17 

832 

690 

Tanzania 

24.0 

945 

4  900 

240 

Zambia 

8.0 

753 

2  100 

300 

Zimbabwe 

8.0 

391 

4  900 

540 

SADCC 

66.8 

4  784 

19  884 

SOUTH  AFRICA 

35.0 

1  221 

60  000 

1  700 

Source: 

1988  U.S.  Fact  Book 

SADCC  countries  occupy  almost  five  million  square  kilometers  of  land  with 
a  total  of  67  million  people  on  it.  Yet  despite  the  fact  that  this  land  is 
five  times  that  of  South  Africa  and  the  population  twice  as  much,  the  combined 
Gross  Domestic  Product  of  these  nine  states  equals  only  one-third  that  of 
South  Africa.  The  situation  need  not  be  as  it  is  for  the  region  has  so  much 
potential.  It  holds  60%  of  Africa's  coal  reserves.  These  deposits  are  buried 
in  Botswana,  Mozambique,  Swaziland,  Tanzania,  and  Zimbabwe.  Zimbabwe  has  84% 
of  the  world's  high  grade  chromium  reserves.  Zambia  and  Zaire  produce  more 
than  half  the  world's  cobalt.  Botswana  supplies  about  one  third  of  the 
world's  diamonds;  gold  can  be  found  in  Botswana  and  Zimbabwe,  other  minerals 
such  as  iron,  copper,  nickel,  lead  and  zinc  can  be  found  in  the  region  in  vast 
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quantities.  Furthermore,  the  SADCC  region  produces  one-fifth  of  Africa's 
electricity.  Schemes  such  as  Kariba  and  Cabora  Bassa  are  prime  examples  of 
electricity  supply  sources.  Finally,  there  Is  also  great  potential  for 
agriculture  production  as  there  Is  plenty  of  arable  land.  Despite  all  these 
resources  there  has  been  a  lot  of  economic  fragmentation  within  and  between 
SADCC  countries.  As  a  result  there  is  very  little  trade  and  economic  activity 
among  SADCC  countries.  There  also  exists  gaps  between  their  transport 
systems.  The  level  of  economic  activity  among  these  countries  is  clearly 
shown  in  Table  4  below. 


TABLE  4 

EXPORTS  TO  SADCC  COUNTRIES 

Angola  2.1% 

Botswana  11.9% 

Lesotho  9.7% 

Malawi  3.5% 

Zimbabwe  11.5% 

Source:  New  African 

September  1987 

Clearly  the  preceding  picture  is  not  an  attractive  one  and  could  be 
improved.  These  countries  could  supply  each  other  with  goods  and  services 
currently  obtained  from  South  Africa.  However,  before  they  could  do  that  they 
need  to  Integrate  their  transport  system  and  eliminate  existing  gaps.  The 
idea  of  boosting  inter-regional  trade  and  integrating  transport  system  was  an 
overriding  thought  when  front  line  leaders  met  in  Arusha,  Tanzania  in  1979. 

It  was  here  that  the  foundation  for  the  formation  of  SADCC  was  laid. 

THE  LUSAKA  DECLARATION 


After  the  Arusha  meeting,  the  presidents  of  the  nine  countries  met  in 
Lusaka,  April  1980.  It  was  during  this  meeting  that  the  nine  presidents 
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Issued  the  Lusaka  Declaration.  This  was  the  inauguration  of  the  Southern 
African  Development  Coordination  Committee  (SADCC).  The  four  objectives  of 
the  organization  were  laid  down  as  follows: ^ 

o  The  reduction  of  economic  dependence  particularly  but  not  only  on  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa. 

o  The  foiglng  of  links  to  create  a  genuine  and  equitable  regional 
integration. 

o  The  mobilization  of  resources  to  promote  the  implementation  of 
national,  Interstate  and  regional  policies. 

o  Concerted  action  to  secure  international  cooperation  within  the 
framework  of  our  strategy  for  economic  liberation. 

One  point  that  has  been  emphasized  several  times  is  perhaps  underlined  in 
the  first  objective.  As  far  as  SADCC  was  concerned  economic  liberation  was 
not  aimed  only  at  South  Africa.  This  theme  is  further  echoed  by  the  President 
of  Botswana  in  an  interview  to  Africa  Report  that.  .  .  .  "We  have  established 
a  regional  plan  in  SADCC  to  Integrate  our  economies,  increase  Interdependence 
and  reduce  dependence  on  the  rest  of  the  world  including  South  Africa. 

A  question  has  been  raised  on  what  would  happen  when  a  black  government 
emerged  in  Pretoria.  Dr.  Makonl  the  SADCC  Executive  Secretary  is  very 
emphatic  on  this  point. 

It  would  be  equally  unacceptable  tomorrow  when  the  ANC  is 
in  power  in  South  Africa  for  the  nine  states  of  Southern 
Africa  who  constitute  SADCC  at  the  moment  to  be  as 
dependent  on  South  Africa  as  they  are  today. ^ 

The  message  here  is  that  for  SADCC  their  goal  is  not  one  of  confrontation 
with  the  present  South  African  government,  but  the  aim  is  to  achieve  self 
reliance.  During  the  1980  summit  the  nine  countries  identified  transport  and 
communication  as  their  priority  area  and  therefore  their  starting  point. 
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SOUTHERN  AFRICAN  TRANSPORT  AND  COMMUNICATIONS  COMMISSION-SATCC 


During  the  Inauguration  Summit  in  1980,  it  was  decided  that  transport  was 
the  keystone  to  SADCC  objectives,  and  that  without  the  establishment  of  an 
adequate  regional  transport  and  communication  system  other  SADCC  objectives 
would  be  impractical.  Roads  were  in  bad  shape  and  railways  were  in  no  better 
condition.  In  central  Mozambique,  for  example,  only  6  out  of  58  railway 
locomotives  were  operational.  In  1980,  the  Tanzania-Zambla  (Tazara)  was  only 
able  to  transport  60%  of  its  1977  traffic.  The  Benguela  Line  in  Angola  was 
out  of  operation  due  to  sabotage,  similarly  the  Limpopo  Line  in  Mozambique.  A 
decision  was  made  to  form  the  Southern  African  Transport  and  Communication 
Commission  (SATCC)  and  its  purpose  was  to  coordinate  SADCC  transport  and 
communications  projects.  Its  headquarters  was  located  in  Maputo,  Mozambique. 
In  November  1980,  97  projects  (see  Appendix  I)  related  to  transport  and 
communications  were  identified  and  approved.  Funding  was  sought  with 
international  organizations  and  governments,  and  $273  million  was  pledged. 

The  97  transport  and  communications  projects  included  five  major  transport 
systems.  These  were  very  crucial  to  the  SADCC  grand  plan.  These  are  the 
following:  (i)  The  Belra  Corridor,  (il)  The  Limpopo  Line,  (lii)  The  Nacala 

Line,  (Iv)  The  Benguela  Line,  (v)  The  Tazara  Line.  These  lines  appear  on  Map 
3.  This  map  also  shows  other  projects,  however,  the  focus  is  basically  on 
these  five  transport  systems.  Therefore  it  is  essential  to  trace  and 
determine  the  value  of  each  system  to  SADCC,  projected  plans  for  them  and 
later  the  security  implications  associated  with  each  system. 
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MAP  3 
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THE  BEIRA  CORRIDOR 


RAUWWf  PJOJBCIS  IN  HIE  BEIBA  POia'  HlAWSPOKT  SYSTEM  DEVELOIMEirr  HA’I 


fetinatcd  Costs; 

lt)tal  !  USD  182.0  million  (1985  prices) 

Foreign  !  USD  159.7  million 

Local  !  USD  22.3  million 

Secured  Funding: 

Foreign  :  USD  31.8  million 

local  :  USD  22.3  million 

Funding  Under  Negotiation  :  USD  21.0  million 

Fin^tflcing  Gap;  USD  106  million 

Executing  Agency; 
beira  Corridor  Authority 

(Partly  QovcrnncnLS  o£  Malawi,  Zanbia  and  Zirrbabve) 
Start;  1986 
Duration!  10  years 


■Sccpe  !  Rehabilitation  and  u^tading  of  the  railways  leading  to  tlie  Port  of  Beira. 

figure  I  SOURCE:  SADCC  REPORT  FEB  19^7' 

The  Beira  Corridor  is  a  311  km  stretch  of  road,  rail  line  and  pipeline. 

It  was  built  during  the  first  half  of  this  century  in  1897.  It  runs  from  the 
port  of  Beira  to  Umtare  in  Zimbabwe.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  high  profile  of 
the  SADCC  projects.  It  has  been  described  as  the  survival  landline  for  the 
Frontline  States.  Certain  quarters  of  the  media  have  named  it  "Southern 
Africa's  Corridor  of  Power. 

It  should  not  be  difficult  to  understand  the  meaning  behind  this 
description.  The  Beira  Corridor  has  the  potential  to  carry  85%  of  SADCC  trade 
and  thus  reduce  their  dependence  on  the  South  African  transport  system.  It 
has  also  been  called  the  "Crisis  Corridor.  5 

In  reference  to  the  destructive  attention  the  corridor  was  getting  from 
South  African  sponsored  sabotage.  The  Beira  Corridor  is  Indeed  very  critical 
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Co  the  landlocked  countries  of  Botswana.  Zambia  and  Zimbabwe,  a  point  which 
Is  underlined  by  the  following  distances: 

DISTANCE  TO  PORTS  (KM) 

TABLE  5 


DAR 

LOBITO 

BEIRA 

MAPUTO 

DURBAN 

EAST  LONDON 

COPPERBELT 

2050 

2436 

2400 

2395 

3146 

3246 

LUSAKA 

2025 

2625 

2025 

2020 

2751 

2871 

HARARE 

3377 

3952 

698 

1269 

2066 

2370 

For  Zimbabwe,  Belra  Port  Is  the  closest  that  Is  at  698  km.  It  beats  all 
the  routes  north  and  south  In  the  region.  For  Zambia  and  Botswana  the  route 
Is  a  reasonable  proposition.  Prior  to  1975,  the  Belra  Line  and  the  Maputo 
Line  carried  75%  of  Rhodesian  traffic.  This  changed  when  Independent 
Mozambique  shut  off  traffic  to  the  Rhodesians  In  retaliation  to  Rhodesian 
cross  border  raids.  The  capacity  of  the  Belra  Line  at  that  time  was  three 
million  tons  per  year.  When  Zimbabwe  became  Independent  In  1980,  the  line  was 
reopened.  Traffic  on  the  line  peaked  in  1983  with  53%  volume  going  through 
the  line.  Then  the  line  became  subjected  to  attacks  by  the  Mozambique 
National  Resistance,  and  its  capacity  fell  to  one  million  tons  per  year.  One 
of  SADCC  objectives  Is  to  restore  this  line  to  its  1975  capacity.  This 
Involves  making  the  railway  and  road  fully  operational.  A  second  objective  is 
to  dredge  and  upgrade  the  harbor.  About  $280  million  were  pledged  for  these 
projects . 

Dutch  contractors  have  undertaken  work  on  the  port  while  the  National 
Railway  of  Zimbabwe  will  do  work  on  the  track.  USAID  pledged  to  rehabilitate 
50  km  of  track  on  the  Mozamblan  side  including  overhauling  ten  locomotives  and 
building  a  railway  repair  shop.  The  eventual  target  Is  to  get  the  corridor  to 
handle  five  million  tons  by  1990.  Progress  on  the  corridor  was  considerable 
In  that  by  the  end  of  1986,  the  port  had  been  brought  to  its  1975  capacity  of 
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three  million  tons.  However,  the  port  was  only  able  to  handle  half — 1.4 
million  tons.  This  figure  Included  600,000  tons  of  fuel  and  300,000  tons  of 
dry  cargo  for  Zimbabwe.  Part  of  the  problem  for  this  low  utility  was  delays 
on  the  railway  and  road  construction.  Another  reason  was  poor  response  from 
the  business  community.  When  the  corridor  Is  fully  operational,  it  should  be 
able  to  handle  40%  -  60%  of  Zimbabwe’s  exports  and  Imports.  This  would  also 
save  Zimbabwe  $80  million  per  year  while  at  the  same  time  earning  Mozambique 
$300  million  in  transport  charges.  It  has  been  estimated  that  it  costs 
Zimbabwe  to  send  one  ton  of  tobacco  through  Port  Elizabeth  between  $100  to 
$150  whereas  the  same  ton  of  tobacco  if  it  was  sent  through  Belra  it  would 
cost  Zimbabwe  $45  and  $72  through  Maputo.^ 

There  is  no  doubt  that  usage  of  the  Beira  Corridor  by  Zimbabwe  entails 
great  savings.  By  mid  1987,  National  Railway  of  Zimbabwe  had  completed 
rehabilitation  and  road  traffic  had  risen  to  70  trucks  a  day.  However,  all 
these  achievements  would  not  have  been  possible  without  vigorous  intervention 
by  SADCC  states  especially  Zimbabwe  'ch  sent  in  troops  to  Mozambique  to 

guard  the  Belra  Corridor.  This  poln  .1  be  picked  up  later. 

THE  LIMPOPO  RAILWAY  (FIG  2) 

I  REHABILITATION  OF  THE  MAPUTO  -  CHICUALACUALA  (LIMPOP."))  RAILWAY 


/ 


Estimated 

Costs : 

Total  : 

USD 

95.0 

million  (1986 

Foreign  ; 

USD 

70.5 

million 

Local  : 

USD 

24.5 

million 

Secured  Funding: 

Foreign  : 

USD 

14.5 

million 

Local  : 

USD 

24.5 

million 

Financing 

Gap 

1  USD  56,0  million 

Executing 

ncy : 

National  Directocate  of  Railways)  DNPCF 
Start ;  1986 

Duration;  6  years 


Scope  :  Rehabilitation  and  upgrading  the  line  to  meet  the  needs  related  to 

- ,  SOURCE:'  SADCC  REPORT  FEB.  19S7 
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This  railway  line  was  opened  in  the  fifties,  and  together  with  the  Beira 
Line  in  the  early  seventies  this  line  used  to  carry  three  quarters  of  the 
Rhodesian  trade.  This  line  runs  from  Chlcualacuala  near  the  Zimbabwean  border 
to  the  Port  of  Maputo.  For  the  Eastern  Transvaal  in  South  Africa,  this  line 
is  the  closest  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  used  to  carry  half  Transvaal's  Imports 
and  exports.  In  1975,  this  line  carried  10,918  million  tons  before  it  was 
closed  to  the  Rhodesians  by  Independent  Mozambique.  It  was  reopened  in  1980 
and  carried  7,603  million  tons.  The  following  year  in  1981,  one-third  of 
Zimbabwean  goods  were  carried  through  this  line.  However,  Increased  >{NR 
attacks  led  to  the  closure  of  the  line  by  mid  1984.  In  1985,  for  those  days 
that  it  remained  opened  it  carried  only  one  million  tons  which  was  about  33% 
down  from  the  1983  tonnage.  The  port  of  Maputo  could  only  handle  900,000  tons 
compared  to  six-seven  million  tons  in  1980.  However,  despite  these  set  backs, 
new  security  arrangements  were  worked  out  and  in  1986  SADCC  began  six  year 
rehabilitation  and  upgrading  works  on  the  line  which  cost  $95  million.  This 
line  is  very  valuable  to  the  landlocked  countries  and  also  for  the  Mozambican 
economy . 
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THE  NACALA  LINE  (FIG  3) 


Joseph  Hanlon 
Beggar  Your ' Neighbours 


The  Nacala  Line  is  the  shortest  route  to  the  sea  for  Malawi.  Earnings  from 
foreign  trade  make  up  75%  of  Malawi's  GNP.  In  May  1982,  this  line  was  closed 
due  to  MNR  attacks.  As  a  result  cargo  had  to  be  transported  over  3,000  km  by 
road  and  this  cost  Malawi  an  extra  sixteen  million  Malawian  kwacha.  As  the 
attacks  continued  the  line  was  closed  In  1984  and  extra  transport  charges  cost 
Malawi  one  hundred  million  kwacha.  It  Is  estimated  that  It  cost  Malawi  43%  of 
its  foreign  trade  earnings  to  use  alternative  routes  other  than  the  Nacala 
Line.  In  fact.  It  would  only  cost  Malawi  15%  of  its  foreign  trade  earnings  in 
transport  costs  if  Malawi  were  to  use  the  Nacala  Line.^  Clearly,  the 
situation  could  not  be  allowed  to  continue  like  that.  Therefore,  In  December 
1986,  Malawi  entered  a  Security  Agreement  with  Mozambique.  Since  then  SADCC 
has  been  able  to  complete  ten  projects  worth  $195  million  by  reconstructing 
the  Nacala-Cuamba  portion  of  the  line.  Work  is  still  continuing  on  the 
remaining  portions  of  the  line. 
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THE  BENGUELA  LINE  (FIG  4) 


REHABILITATION  OF  THE  BENGUELA  RAILWAY 


Est imated 

Cost : 

Total  : 

USD  148.4 

Foreign  : 

USD  134.4 

Loca 1  : 

OSD  14.0 

Secured  Fundino: 

Foreign  : 

- 

Local  : 

USD  14.0 

F i nancinq 

Gap : 

Executino 

Aoency : 

Caniinho  de  Ferro  de 


million  (1985  prices) 

mil lion 

million 


mill  ion 


Beng ue la ,  CFB 


Start :  1981 

Durat ion :  10  years  from  1985 


Scope  : Rehabil i ta t ion  and  upgrading  of  the  1.340  km  railway  from  the  port  of 

Lobito  to  the  Zaire  border.'  . . ^ 

. . .  SOURCE:  SADCC  REPORT  FEB  198? 


This  line  in  Angola  is  1,340  km  and  starts  from  DILOLO  on  the  Zairean 
border  to  the  port  of  Lobito  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  This  line  has  been 
inoperative  for  ten  years  due  to  sabotage  and  attacks  by  Unita.  However, 
before  this  line  was  closed  it  was  a  very  Important  route  for  Zaire  and 
Zambia.  The  two  countries  produce  over  half  of  the  world's  cobalt  in  addition 
to  being  leading  copper  producers.  Between  1971  and  1972,  the  Benguela 
Railway  carried  21%  of  Zambia's  sea  trade.  This  rose  to  50%  in  1972  and  1973 
when  the  line  carried  2.5  million  tons.®  However,  between  1976  and  1978, 

Unita  destroyed  twenty  out  of  twenty-five  diesel  engines  and  also  sabotaged 
the  railway  line.  This  effectively  closed  the  line.  In  mid  1979  the  line  was 
reopened  to  traffic,  and  in  July  it  started  carrying  Zairean  Manganese.  In 
July  the  following  year,  Zambian  exports  were  transported  through  the  port  of 
Lobito.  European  economic  commission  raised  $18  million  for  its 
rehabilitation.  This  progress  was  halted  in  1980  when  the  line  was  closed 
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once  more  due  to  sabotage.  In  1981,  Soclete  General  bought  Tanganyika 
concessions  which  owned  90%  of  the  Benguela  Railway.  In  April  1987,  a  meeting 
was  held  to  discuss  ways  of  opening  this  beleaguered  line.  According  to  SADCC 
a  ten  year  program  costing  $148.4  million  has  been  proposed  for  the 
rehabilitation  and  upgrading  of  the  railway.  However,  due  to  security 
problems  actual  work  has  not  been  possible.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  line 
would  be  a  very  valuable  route  to  some  of  the  SADCC  members. 


TANZANIA  -  ZAMBIA  RAILWAY  (TAZARA)  -  (FIG  5) 


TAZARA  10-YEAll  development  PLAN  PROJECTS 


Estimated  Costs; 

Total  :  USD  196.4  million  (1986 
I  prices) 

Foreign  :  OSD  163.2  million 
Local  ;  USD  33.2  million 


ncinq  Gap;  USD  75.6  million 


Secured  Funding; 

Foreigr.  ^  USD  4B.9  million 
(Local  :  USD  33.2  million 
IFundino  Under  Negotiation  ; 
lUSD  30.7  million 


:utinq  Agency; 

ARA  and  Ministry  of  Transpot 
Communications,  Malawi  • 

IL  1585 

Duration ;  10  years 

'll  . 


SOURCE:  SADCC  REPORT 
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The  Tanzania  -  Zambian  Railway,  otherwise  widely  known  as  Tazara,  has  been 
hailed  as  the  UHURU  Railway  which  means  freedom  railway.  This  label  arose 
from  the  fact  that  at  that  time  this  was  the  only  outlet  to  the  sea  through 
black  Independent  states  for  landlocked  countries  such  as  Zambia,  Botswana  and 
Zaire.  This  1870  km  long  railway  was  built  by  the  Chinese  at  a  cost  of  450 
million  dollars. 

The  Chinese  undertook  the  project  after  western  agencies  declined  to  fund 
the  project.  Work  on  the  project  was  started  In  1969  and  completed  In  mid 
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1975.  This  was  a  blessing  for  Zambia  which  at  that  point  was  having  problems 
with  the  Benguela  Line  and  was  able  to  divert  its  cargo  to  the  Tazara  Line. 
During  1977  and  1978,  Tazara  hauled  1.27  million  tons.  Two-third  of  Zambian 
copper  went  through  the  line,  and  the  remaining  one-third  was  sent  through 
South  Africa.^  For  Zambia,  Tazara  is  the  cheapest  route  for  its  copper 
exports.  For  example  in  June  1982,  the  cost  per  ton  to  send  copper  was  as 
follows:  To  DAR  -  $73,  to  Maputo  -  $106,  and  to  East  London  -  $111. 

However,  for  countries  such  as  Zimbabwe  and  Botswana  the  Tazara  route 
would  triple  their  costs,  but  if  they  were  to  export  goods  to  Kenya  and  other 
East  African  destinations,  then  Tazara  would  be  an  ideal  option.  In  terms  of 
security  perhaps  Tazara  is  the  most  secure  line  of  all  the  SADCC  transport 
system.  In  fact,  its  major  problems  are  basically  Inadequate  locomotive 
power,  losses,  delays,  thefts  and  cancellations.  As  such,  the  line  was  unable 
to  use  its  full  capacity  of  2.5  million  tons  per  cargo  per  year.  However,  a 
5.6  million  dollar  program  was  negotiated  with  the  Chinese  and  the  results 
have  been  encouraging. For  example,  between  1983  and  1986,  Tazara 
recorded  a  profit  for  the  first  time.H  In  1986  alone  the  line  carried  1.36 
million  tons.  In  1987  Tazara  made  its  first  loan  payment  to  China  which  was 
clearly  an  indication  of  progress  made.  As  a  matter  of  fact  during  1986,  half 
of  SADCC 's  International  cargo  was  carried  through  Tazara  and  the  Belra 
Corridor. 

Another  Important  reason  for  this  tremendous  progress  by  the  Tazara 
Corridor  is  the  Improved  capacity  of  the  Port  of  Dar  es  Salaam.  A  five  year, 
207  million  dollar  project  began  in  1985  on  the  port  and  at  the  end  of 
February  1988  several  phases  such  as  the  Kuraslni  oil  terminal  rehabilitation, 
the  container,  the  grain  facility  and  the  harbor  entrance  improvement  were 
complete. 
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The  security  dimension  of  Tazara  cannot  simply  be  brushed  aside.  It  may  be 
relevant  to  recall  that  during  the  war  of  liberation  in  Zimbabwe,  the 
Rhodesian  forces  attacked  Tazara  bridges  in  Northern  Zambia.  Recently  on  June 
14,  1986,  Zambia  put  its  troops  on  the  alert  after  uncovering  a  South  African 
spy  ring  and  exposed  a  large  scale  plan  to  sabotage  the  Tanzania  -  Zambia 
Railway. jg  therefore  against  such  a  background  that  SADCC  has  come  up 
with  a  ten-year  plan  to  rehabilitate  and  upgrade  Tazara.  This  would  cost 
$196.4  million  of  which  64%  has  already  been  secured.  This  in  itself 
signifies  the  value  and  confidence  SADCC  attaches  to  this  transport  system. 
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CHAPTER  III 


DESTABILIZATION 

DEFINING  DESTABILIZATION 


Webster's  New  World  dictionary  defines  destabilization  as  "upsetting  the 
stability  or  the  equilibrium  of  or  to  unbalance."  In  Southern  Africa  it 
carries  an  ominous  meaning.  It  is  synonymous  with  massive  dislocation  of 
SADCC  economics  through  sanctions,  sabotage,  subversion  and  plain  open 
aggression.  The  situation  is  adequately  represented  on  Map  4.  In  Southern 
Africa  the  cost  of  destabilization  between  1980  and  1984  is  estimated  to  be: 
o  $1.6  billion  direct  war  damage. 

o  $1.0  billion  higher  transport  and  energy  due  to  disruption, 
o  $3.0  billion  in  direct  military  expenditure, 
o  2  million  people  displaced. ^ 

According  to  the  publication  Africa  Confidential: 

An  Interdepartmental  committee  was  established  in  Pretoria 
not  only  to  prepare  for  sanctions  evasion  but  also  to  plan 
economic  warfare  against  front  line  states. 2 

This  theme  has  been  reiterated  many  times  by  SADCC  leaders.  As  a  matter 

of  fact  President  Mugabe  of  Zimbabwe,  during  an  interview  with  Mozambican 

journalist  Moto  Lopes,  had  this  to  say  about  destabilization. 

South  Africa  has  tended  to  pursue  a  strategy  of 
destabilization  that  varies  in  terms  of  its  tactics  from 
country  to  country  in  the  Southern  African  region.  Where 
they  have  found  a  ready  made  group  of  bandits,  as  they  did 
in  Mozambique  with  the  Mozambique  National  Resistance 
(MNR)  which  was  a  creature  of  the  Rhodesians,  they  give  it 
further  training,  and  reinforce  it  with  mercenaries  and 
then  depend  on  it  to  carry  out  their  acts  of 
destabilization.  Similarly  in  Angola  they  made  use  and 
continue  to  make  use  of  UNITA.  But  over  and  above  that, 
they  also  have  carried  out  their  own  blatant  acts  of 
aggression  through  the  South  African  (Armed  Forces). ^ 
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MAP  4 


SOURCE:  Joseph  Hanlon,  Beggar  Your  Neighbors 
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These  remarks  by  the  President  of  Zimbabwe  are  clearly  a  strong  indictment 
of  South  Africa's  role  in  its  relationship  to  its  neighbors.  It  is  widely 
accepted  by  analysts  tv^at  this  campaign  by  South  Africa  is  not  without 
purpose.  The  consensus  is  that  through  destabilization  South  Africa  hopes  to 
achieve  both  economic  and  political  gains.  These  Include  the  following: 

o  To  continue  to  expand  exports. 

0  To  maintain  transport  dependence.  For  example  every  time  the 
Mozambican  routes  are  out  of  commission  the  landlocked  SADCC  members  have  to 
reroute  their  cargo  through  the  South  African  transport  system. 

o  To  get  rid  of  all  South  African  refugees  from  neighboring  countries. 

The  blockage  on  Lesotho  and  cross  border  raids  by  South  African  (Armed)  forces 
can  be  regarded  as  good  examples.  In  the  Lesotho  blockade  one  of  South 
African  demands  was  the  expulsion  of  ANC  from  Lesotho.  This  was  done  and 
borders  reopened. 

o  To  get  neighboring  countries  to  sign  non  aggression  pacts  such  as  the 
highly  publicized  Nkomati  Agreement  between  Mozambique  and  South  Africa  signed 
on  March  16,  1984. 

o  To  get  recognition  of  the  homelands,  especially  through  attempts  to 
twist  BLS  countries  into  allowing  the  so  called  "independent"  homelands  into 
the  South  African  Customs  Union  (SACU). 

o  To  get  SADCC  members  to  publicly  oppose  sanctions. 

The  list  is  not  exhaustive  as  there  are  definitely  other  advantages  to  be 
gained  from  this  process.  South  Africa  has  on  various  occasions  denied  any 
connection  to  the  surrogate  forces  in  the  region,  especially  the  MNR. 

However,  subsequent  events  have  helped  lay  bare  the  tenuity  of  South  African 
denials.  In  as  far  as  its  relationship  with  Unlta  was  concerned,  there  was 
absolutely  no  way  South  Africa  could  distance  Itself  from  this  group  in  that 
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its  involvement  in  Angola  has  been  direct,  open  and  conventional.  Therefore, 
there  is  no  way  they  could  hide  their  armored  columns  or  air  strikes  on  behalf 
of  Unita.  It  is  appropriate  now  to  examine  these  surrogate  forces  and  the 
role  they  play  in  destabilizing  SADCC  projects. 

SURROGATE  FORCE S-MNR  -  RESISTENCIA  NATIONAL  MOZAMBICAN  (RENAMO) 

The  Washington  based  Africa  Report  publication  of  the  African  American 
Institute  headed  by  Randolph  Nugent  gives  a  fairly  Informed  observation  of  the 
Mozambican  government's  view  of  the  MNR  in  their  January-February  issue  of 
1986: 

The  Mozambican  government  perceives  the  MNR  as  a  terrorist 
organization  which  takes  orders  from  the  South  African 
Defense  Force  whose  well  known  goal  is  to  destabilize 
Southern  Africa  especially  Zimbabwe  and  Mozambique,^ 

This  description  of  the  MNR  runs  fairly  close  to  the  one  made  by  the 
publication  The  Economist  in  its  30  March  1985  issue.  It  described  the  MNR 
as: 

An  amalgam  of  Portuguese  expatriates  and  businessmen, 
disgruntled  Frelimo  turncoats,  dissident  tribesmen, 
mercenaries  and  arms  salesmen. 5 

These  observations  by  the  two  publications  say  a  lot  about  the  MNR. 
However,  two  Important  features  about  the  MNR  are  clearly  presented.  Firstly, 
President  Mugabe's  earlier  comment  of  South  African  control  of  the  MNR  is 
confirmed  by  the  Mozambican  view.  Secondly,  the  composition  or  makeup  of  MNR 
says  a  lot  about  the  credibility  of  this  group.  This  can  be  traced  to  its 
earlier  beginnings.  It  is  this  factor  that  has  denied  this  group  any 
legitimacy  and  consequent  failure  to  gain  recognition  except,  of  course,  by 
South  Africa  and  certain  right  wing  circles  in  the  United  States  such  as  the 
Heritage  Foundation.  MNR  was  created  in  April  1974  by  the  Rhodesian 
Intelligence  (CIO)  to  be  their  "eyes  and  ears"  (see  Appendix  II).  Its 
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original  mission  with  the  Rhodesians  was  one  of  gathering  intelligence  on 
Zimbabwe  National  Liberation  Army  Guerillas  (Zanla)  operating  out  of 
Mozambique.  However,  with  the  independence  of  Zimbabwe  in  1980,  the  MNR  was 
taken  over  by  South  African  Military  Intelligence.  They  were  moved  in  1980  to 
Phalaborwa  in  the  Transvaal  along  with  their  clandestine  radio  station.  Voice 
of  Free  Africa.  The  mission  of  MNR  was  redefined,  and  it  was  now  to  be  used 
as  the  principal  Instrument  for  the  destruction  of  the  Mozambican  government 
and  seizure  of  power.  Both  its  deceased  leader  Andre  Matsangalsa  and  present 
incumbent  Afonso  Dhlakama  were  former  Frelimo  members  who  became  Involved  in 
criminal  activities  and  were  expelled  from  the  party.  This  perhaps  explains 
partly  the  label  of  Frelimo  turncoats  by  the  publication  The  Economist. 

In  late  1980,  MNR  established  bases  in  Central  Mozambique,  one  of  their 
bases  was  located  in  the  Gorongosa  Mountains.  The  same  year  they  started 
attacking  the  Belra  Line. 

The  following  year  in  1981,  they  concentrated  in  Manlca  Province  on  roads 
and  railways  to  Zimbabwe.  The  Cabora  Basa  electrical  transmission  lines  were 
also  attacked  frequently.  With  Gorongosa  as  their  main  base,  they  launched 
attacks  into  the  provinces  of  Nlassa,  Zambezia  Gaza  and  Inhambane  in  the 
South.  During  1982-1983  period  these  attacks  reached  their  peak.  There  was 
extensive  systematic  destruction  of  agricultural.  Industrial  and 
transportation  infrastructure.  For  the  Mozambican  government  this  was  a 
trying  period  in  that  at  the  same  time  they  had  to  deal  with  open  attacks  by 
the  South  African  Defense  Forces. 

It  was  under  this  context  that  the  Nkomati  Accord  was  signed  on  March  16, 
1984.  Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  Mozambique  was  to  expel  ANC  members 
from  its  territory  and  South  Africa  would  withdraw  its  support  for  the  MNR. 

In  addition,  the  South  Africans  closed  the  clandestine  radio  station.  Events, 
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however,  did  not  live  up  to  the  Accord.  The  Mozambican's  complained  of 
violations  of  the  Accord.  MNR  attacks  Increased,  and  by  mid  1987  the  MNR  had 
embarked  on  a  campaign  of  atrocities.  South  Africa  denied  any  complicity. 
However,  the  crucial  question  that  kept  on  coming  up  was  whether  the  MNR  could 
survive  without  external  support.  The  consensus  was  that  there  was  no  way  It 
could  survive  without  both  technical  and  logistical  support.  Even  Dr.  Chester 
Crocker,  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  African  Affairs,  In  his  testimony  to 
Congress  In  June  1987,  underlined  the  Importance  of  external  support  to  the 
existence  of  the  MNR  and  Its  activities. 6  The  Nkomatl  Accord  was  the  first 
open  admission  by  South  Africa  of  Its  support  for  the  MNR.  Independent 
observers  point  out  that  In  anticipation  of  the  Accord,  the  South  Africans  had 
airlifted  six  months  worth  of  supplies  to  the  MNR  and,  after  the  signing  of 
the  Nkomatl  Accord,  Malawi  was  used  for  logistic  support.  In  addition, 
numerous  sightings  of  aircraft  over  Mozambican  territory  were  reported  by  both 
authorities  and  local  people.  As  mentioned  earlier,  the  South  Africans  denied 
all  charges. 

However,  two  Incidents  were  to  emerge  that  reinforced  allegations  by  the 
Mozambicans.  The  first  was  the  arrest  of  a  spy  ring  by  the  South  Africans 
that  included  a  Zimbabwean  woman,  Trlsh  Hanekom,  her  husband  Derek  and  a  young 
white  South  African  Defense  Force  Conscript,  Roland  Hunter.  These  three 
Individuals  had  managed  over  a  period  of  time  to  siphon  off  secret 
Intelligence  documents  and  send  them  over  to  the  African  National  Congress. 
According  to  both  the  New  African  publication  and  Africa  Confidential^ 
reports,  the  key  person  In  this  ring  was  Roland  Hunter.  He  was  Special 
Assistant  to  Colonel  Van  Nlekerk,  a  Senior  Officer  In  the  Directorate  of 
Special  Tasks  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  Intelligence  of  the  South  African  Defense 
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Force.  According  to  the  above  sources  Colonel  Van  Nlekerk  headed  "Operation 
Mila"  which  was  the  code  name  for  the  SADF  support  for  the  MNR.  According  to 
the  New  African,  when  Irish  was  released  and  sent  to  Zimbabwe,  she  revealed  in 
an  interview  that  from  the  documents  they  were  able  to  discern  the  following: 

o  How  programs  for  Voice  of  Free  Africa  were  produced  by  military 
Intelligence  (SA). 

o  How  AK47  rifles  were  acquired  for  the  MNR  from  certain  South  African 
military  complexes. 

o  How  these  weapons  were  dropped  to  the  MNR  in  Mozambique  by  Dakota 
aircraft. 

o  How  a  front  company  "Frama  Intertrading"  was  used  to  transport  MNR 
officials  and  materials  around  Southern  Africa. 

o  How  senior  MNR  officials  were  paid  wages  by  the  Directorate  on  Special 
Tasks. 

o  How  Roland  Hunter  paid  MNR  officials  in  Malawi  their  wages. 

This  Indicated  that  control  of  the  MNR  by  South  African  Military 
Intelligence  was  extensive.  In  addition,  there  were  clear  indications  that 
South  African  Special  Forces  were  involved  with  the  training  and  supervision 
of  the  MNR.  Units  such  as  5  Recce  Commando  have  been  Identified  as  the  major 
functionary  in  MNR  activities. 8  in  October  1981,  a  white  man  was  blown 
apart  while  trying  to  sabotage  the  Belra-Umtare  Line.  He  was  later  Identified 
as  of  British  origin  but  working  for  the  South  African  Special  Forces. 

Another  member  of  the  South  African  Special  Forces,  George  Alerson,  was 
captured  in  Maputo  by  Mozambican  authorities.^  It  has  also  been  argued  by 
many  experts  that  some  of  the  Incidents  of  sabotage  like  the  blowing  of  tanks 
in  Belra  went  far  beyond  the  capabilities  of  the  MNR.  In  March  1987  the 
Mozambican  authorities  arrested  a  Mozambican  citizen  by  the  name  of  Jaime 
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Mondlane.  He  revealed  that  he  was  In  the  pay  of  South  African  Military 
Intelligence  and  that  he  worked  as  an  interpreter  for  Major  Andre  Van  Rooyen 
who  was  recruiting  for  MNR.l*^  The  South  Africans  did  not  have  any  problems 
recruiting  for  the  MNR  because  of  the  presence  of  vast  numbers  of  Mozambican 
workers  in  South  Africa  and  refugees  who  are  victims  of  the  fighting.  The 
second  and  most  significant  event  that  brought  to  light  the  extent  of  South 
African  violations  of  the  Nkomati  Accord  occurred  during  the  capture  of 
Gorongosa  by  the  Zimbabweans.  This  event  will  be  picked  up  later  in  the 
paper. 


SURROGATE  FORCES  -  UNITA 


The  nature  of  South  African  involvement  in  Angola  has  been  more  direct, 
open  and  largely  conventional.  Therefore,  denial  of  involvement  under  such 
conditions  would  serve  no  purpose.  But  at  times  the  South  Africans  have  tried 
to  mislead  the  world  about  their  Involvement.  What  they  would  term  follow  on 
operations  against  Swapo  would  be  in  reality  rescue  operations  for  Unita. 

South  African  forces  have  several  tiroes  Intervened  decisively  with  air  strikes 
and  armored  columns  when  Unita  bases  and  strong  holds  were  under  the  threat  of 
being  overrun  by  the  Angolan  Forces.  South  African  involvement  with  Unita 
goes  back  to  1975.  That  was  just  after  the  Portuguese  pulled  out,  and  there 
followed  an  ensuing  struggle  between  the  three  groups  (MPLA,  FNLA  and  UNITA) 
to  gain  power.  The  South  Africans  came  in  on  the  side  of  Unita  which  then 
lost  out  to  the  MPLA.  For  some  time,  Unita  was  on  the  decline  until  the 
repeal  of  the  Clark  Amendment  by  the  Reagan  Administration  which  allowed  U.S. 
support  for  Unita.  This  was  a  life  blood  shot  for  Unita  which  spelled  dire 
consequences  for  the  Angolan  people,  for  Unita,  armed  with  both  U.S.  and  South 
African  support  embarked  on  a  program  of  destruction.  Part  of  this  program 
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was  aimed  at  economic  targets  of  which  the  Benguela  Railway  and  oil  facilities 
became  major  targets.  Damage  by  Unita  has  been  put  at  $12,000  million.  Much 
as  the  Angolans  had  to  deal  with  Unita,  they  had  also  to  face  South  African 
onslaught . 

In  1981  South  Africa  launched  an  offensive,  code  named  Operation  Protea. 
This  was  followed  by  another  one — Operation  Askar i.  In  December  1983,  South 
Africa  occupied  the  southern  part  of  Angola,  a  situation  which  then  allowed 
Unita  a  free  hand  in  its  operations  in  the  area.  Smaller  South  African  forces 
from  time  to  time  went  into  Angola  and  carried  out  acts  of  sabotage  on  ports 
and  oil  Installations.  The  most  recalled  incidence  being  the  interception  of 
a  South  African  Commando  Unit  in  Cabinda  in  May  1985.  This  unit  was  on  a 
mission  to  blow  up  U.S.  owned  oil  installations  in  the  Cabinda.  Ironically 
these  were  guarded  by  Cuban  troops.  The  leader  of  the  group  Captain  Wynand 
Dutolt  was  captured  and  later  released. 

In  1987  fierce  battles  raged  between  Angolan  government  forces  and  Unita. 
South  Africa  joined  the  fighting  at  the  battle  of  Mavlnga.  The  following  year 
in  February,  South  African  forces  came  again  to  the  rescue  of  Unita  and  became 
Involved  in  the  now  famous  Siege  of  Culto  Cuanavale.  Such  incursions  by  South 
Africa  Imposes  a  tremendous  burden  on  the  Angolan  government  as  this  means 
more  resources  and  attention  has  now  to  be  shifted  towards  ensuring  national 
survival.  Therefore,  security  for  SADCC  projects  must  take  a  back  seat  while 
the  country  struggles  for  survival. 

SAFE  GUARDING  SADCC  PROJECTS 

The  value  of  the  five  transport  systems  has  been  recognized  by  SADCC 
members;  however,  much  as  they  have  allocated  their  preliminary  attention  to 
the  tra-.sport  sector,  there  are  certain  routes  that  have  been  at  the  top  of 
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SADCC  agenda.  Clearly  the  Mozambican  Transport  Systems  have  drawn  more 
attention  from  the  media,  SADCC  and  donors  than  the  rest  of  SADCC  projects. 

The  support  from  SADCC  has  been  very  substantial  and  clearly  visible  In 
Mozambique.  Zimbabwe  by  virtue  of  its  geographic  position  and  the  Impact  of 
the  Mozambican  Transport  Systems  on  its  economy  has  been  heavily  Involved  in 
military  operations  in  Mozambique.  Zimbabwean  troops  have  played  a  crucial 
role  in  clearing  and  securing  the  Belra  Corridor.  When  the  MNR  stepped  up  its 
attacks  on  the  Belra  Corridor  in  1982,  Zimbabwe  responded  by  sending  in  its 
troops  in  November.  This  drastically  cut  MNR  attacks  on  the  Corridor  as 
instead  MNR  shifted  to  the  Limpopo  (Maputo)  Line.  This  shift  is  clearly 
underlined  in  the  table  below: 

Limpopo  Line  No.  of  Disruptions  Days  Closed 


1982 

25 

75 

1983 

38 

144 

1984 

30 

221 

1985 

Closed 

Belra  Line 

1982 

7 

24 

1983 

Negligible 

1984 

13 

32 

1985 

6 

24 

Source:  Joseph  Hanlon 

Beggar  Your  Neighbors 

In  August  1985  a  combined  contingent  of  Zimbabwean  and  Mozambican  troops 
launched  an  assault  onto  the  MNR  stronghold  in  the  Gorongosa  Mountains.  The 
attack  was  a  great  success  and  the  base  was  overrun.  The  capture  of  the  base 
brought  more  light  to  the  extent  of  South  African  Involvement  with  MNR.  The 
base  contained  facilities  which  were  clearly  beyond  MNR  expertise.  First  the 
base  had  a  massive  communications  system  including  a  well  prepared  landing 
strip.  The  base  also  contained  a  fully  stocked  weapons  store.  The  most 
interesting  finding  was  the  discovery  of  diaries  which  became  known  as  the 
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Gorongosa  documents.  These  revealed  meetings  and  dealings  between  South 
African  military  officials  and  the  MNR.  These  encounters  were  In  clear 
violation  of  the  Nkomatl  Accord  and  this  prompted  the  Mozambican  government  to 
raise  the  matter  with  South  African  Officials.  South  Africa  admitted  the 
violations  but  Insisted  that  they  were  only  technical.  This  was  not  enough  to 
stem  the  damage  to  the  Nkomatl  Accord  as  clearly  South  African  credibility  was 
compromised  significantly. 

Another  key  development  In  terms  of  security  occurred  In  1987.  Malawi 
agreed  to  expel  the  MNR  from  Its  territory.  The  two  countries  had  been 
through  this  process  before.  Malawi  had  previously  expelled  MNR  from  Its 
territory  In  1982  following  representations  from  Mozambique.  However,  the 
following  year  MNR  reopened  Its  bases  In  Malawi.  The  Irony  of  the  situation 
was  that  MNR  had  cost  Malawi  the  closure  of  two  critical  routes,  the  Malawl- 
Belra  Line  In  1982  and  the  Nacala  Line  in  1984.  However,  on  this  occasion 
Malawi  agreed  to  provide  troops  to  guard  the  Nacala  Line.  The  Zimbabwean  and 
Mozambican  forces  continued  to  extend  their  operations.  During  1987  they 
captured  the  Mutarara  Bridge  and  retook  five  key  towns  from  MNR. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  concern  for  the  security  of  SADCC  projects. 
Costs  In  defense  expenditures  have  been  high.  It  is  estimated  that  Mozambique 
spends  close  to  forty  percent  of  its  Gross  National  Product  on  defense,  while 
Zimbabwe  spends  a  fifth.  It  has  not  been  possible  for  all  SADCC  members  to 
contribute  troops  to  guard  SADCC  projects  In  Mozambique.  This  has  been  due  to 
various  reasons,  the  most  prominent  being  financial  and  manpower  constraints. 
However,  all  member  states  have  committed  to  contribute  In  one  way  or  another. 
There  has  been  also  an  awareness  on  the  part  of  donors  and  sponsors  of  the 
critical  Impact  security  plays  on  SADCC  projects.  As  a  result.  In  November 
1986,  countries  like  Spain  and  the  European  Economic  Market  agreed  to  allow 
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aid  funds  to  be  used  for  the  Civil  Defense  of  the  projects  they  were  Involved 
with.  Italy  had  already  preceded  most  donors  in  this  view.  Even  a  reluctant 
Sweden  was  turning  around  to  meet  such  requirements.  The  contribution  was 
referred  to  as  Non  Lethal  Security  Assistance.  It  Included  the  following 
packages : 1 1 

o  Provision  of  food,  uniforms,  fuel  and  medicines  for  units  guarding 
projects . 

o  That  the  Spanish  Guardia  would  train  units  defending  Spanish  projects. 

o  That  Britain  would  provide  training  through  security  firms  to  secure 
British  development  projects,  for  example  Lonrho  Contracts  the  British 
Security  Company,  Defense  Systems  Limited,  to  train  Mozambicans  guarding 
Lonrho  Projects. 

The  overall  scheme  Is  to  bring  In  private  security  forces  to  guard  routes 
as  supplementary  to  efforts  of  National  Forces.  The  system  is  proving  to  be 
effective,  with  already  600  security  guards  securing  the  Nacala  Line.  Other 
security  guards  are  being  organized  and  trained  for  the  Maputo  Line.  The 
government  of  Mozambique  continues,  with  the  assistance  of  SADCC  members,  to 
train  and  upgrade  its  forces.  The  situation  has  Improved  significantly.  The 
Belra  Corridor  has  been  secured,  and  as  a  result  people  are  starting  to  settle 
along  the  Belra  Corridor. 

Other  Ideas  to  improve  the  security  situation  have  been  touted  around. 

The  use  of  Pan  African  forces  and  UN  forces  has  been  suggested.  However, 
simple  logic  rules  out  such  a  possibility.  The  most  likely  contribution  would 
be  logistic  support  from  nonallgned  nations  as  well  as  other  sympathetic 
nations . 
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CHAPTER  IV 


CONCLUSION 

Southern  Africa  is  a  region  of  paradoxes.  In  Angola  U.S.  backed  Unita 
forces  engage  in  the  destruction  of  oil  facilities  that  are  run  by  U.S. 
companies  and  guarded  by  Cuban  forces.  The  same  forces  have  neutralized  the 
Benguela  Railway  which  was  used  to  carry  cobalt  from  Zaire  and  Zambia  destined 
for  the  United  States. 

In  Mozambique,  South  Africa  needs  power  from  the  Cabora  Bassa  yet  it  has 
not  been  possible  to  generate  power  from  Cabora  Bassa  due  to  sabotage  by  South 
African  backed  MNR.  The  port  of  Maputo  is  highly  convenient  for  South  African 
businesses  in  the  Eastern  Transvaal.  The  port  is  being  under  utilized  due  to 
MNR  attacks  and  a  boycott  by  South  Africa.  However,  towards  the  end  of  1988, 
there  were  several  interesting  developments.  Foremost  was  the  peace  agreement 
signed  between  Angola,  Cuba  and  South  Africa  (see  Appendix  III).  The 
agreement  paves  the  way  for  the  withdrawal  of  Cuban  troops  from  Angola,  South 
African  troops  from  Nambia  and,  most  Importantly,  the  Independence  of  Nambia. 
For  Angola  its  significance  is  the  commitment  by  South  Africa  to  stop 
supporting  Unita.  However,  the  South  African  Minister  of  Defense  stated  in 
New  York  that  "the  South  African  government  would  immediately  return  to  the 
aid  of  Dr.  Jonas  Savimbi  if  the  Cubans  broke  an  agreement  not  to  attack 
Unita. Strangely  enough  what  happens  if  Unita  attacks  the  Cubans  such  as 
the  situation  that  arose  in  Afghanistan  when  rebel  troops  attacked  withdrawing 
Soviet  troops. 

Other  new  developments  took  place  in  Mozambique  these  were  just  as 
dramatic  as  the  Peace  Accord  in  Angola.  In  November  the  South  Africans 
renewed  Interest  in  the  Cabora  Bassa  Project  and  the  Port  of  Maputo.  First 
they  donated  military  trucks  to  Mozambique.  Then  they  offered  Mozambique  a 
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six  million  Rand  loan  to  be  used  to  upgrade  the  Port  of  Maputo  and  build  a 
road  between  Komati  Port  and  Maputo.  However,  despite  these  gestures  a  South 
African  delegation  from  Maputo  noted  that  "the  attitude  of  the  Mozambican 
delegation  was  positive,  however,  there  is  a  perception  that  South  Africa  is 
still  supporting  Renamo."2 

Clearly  the  lesson  of  Nkomatl  Accord  are  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the 
Mozambican  authorities  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  members  of  the  region.  It 
is  not  only  the  Gorongosa  Diaries  that  have  perpetuated  this  perception* 
various  incidents  and  events  have  also  reinforced  this  feeling.  Latest  South 
African  actions  should  be  seen  and  judged  against  the  backdrop  of  the 
determined  stand  by  SADCC  members  and  donors  to  preserve  SADCC  projects. 
Firstly,  moral  ascendancy  is  on  the  side  of  SADCC  members.  Secondly, 
destabilization  in  the  long  run  would  prove  counter  productive  to  South  Africa 
since  it  Involves  destruction  of  projects  which  involve  various  western 
countries.  Therefore,  it  would  not  be  realistic  to  expect  these  countries  to 
witness  their  Investments  go  up  in  smoke,  especially  when  a  major  trading 
partner  is  implicated.  Finally,  the  potential  for  economic  development  is 
very  high.  Other  countries  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  SADCC  members 
possess  vast  amounts  of  minerals  that  are  increasingly  becoming  scarce 
elsewhere.  Therefore,  safeguarding  SADCC  projects  should  receive  greater 
worldwide  attention. 


ENDNOTES 


1.  General  Magnus  Malan  quoted  in  the  South  African  Defense  Force 
Magazine  Paratus,  January  1989  Issue. 

2.  Lt .  General  "Kat"  Llenberg  -  Chief  of  the  South  African  Army  quoted  in 
the  December  Issue  of  1988  Paratus  Magazine  he  had  accompanied  the  Director  of 
Foreign  Affairs. 
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STil 

Solar  tower  Panels 

3.2 

Sr:2 

Back-ip  HF  Radio  Link 

0.5 

CT:3 

Telepr  Inters 

O.l 

CT:4 

Feasibility  Study  of  Future 

Teiaoonimiilcatlons  System 

0.2 

51:5 

Automatic  Train  Stops 

4.5 

ST:6 

Track  Circuiting 

1.6 

ME:1 

Locomotives 

46.0 

HE:  2 

Goods  Wagons 

48.3 

ME:  3 

Trolleys  and  Trailers 

2.1 

ME:  4 

Handling  Ekguipment  frx  Goeds  Depots 

2.0 

ME:5 

Reacue  Crane  and  Reralllng  Equipment 

6.8 

ME:6 

l^eel  Lathes 

2.5 

ME:  7 

Mechanical  Elqulpment  for  tork  Shops 

2.0 

ME:8 

Malawian  Tank  Cars 

0.9 

04:1 

Technical  Assistance  to  the  Head  (Tffice 

2.7 

01:2 

Manpewer  Development  Plan  6  Training 

Facllltlea 

1.3 

1.4.3 

toads 

Road  Link  Karonga-Mmya.  MALAHIAANZANIA  28.0 

1.7.3 

Rehabilitation/Strengthening  of  the 

TANZM  Highway.  TANZANIA 

62.0 

1.8.8 

Rehabilitation  of  the  TAHZAM  Highway. 

ZAMBIA 

52.5 

T*ital 

554.6 

Project  with  fundlnq  or  fundlnq  under  neqotletlon 
Project  without  (in«ncln9 
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nonns 


Project 

(to. 

Project  Title 

Estimated 

Qjst 

USD  (till ton 

3.1.2 

tort  and  Water  TienMOct 

DevelO|nient  of  the  Port  ot  Uanda 

M(XXA 

(38.0) 

(1) 

Oonatrictlcn  of  a  Oontalner  and  a 

to/to  Ihravlnal 

10.7 

(2) 

C3onatr«tion  of  a  Grain  Thralnal  and 

Slloa 

12.7 

(3) 

Hodernlsation  and  Ihlar9aaant  of 

Electrical  Syatena 

5.5 

«) 

Earth  Work  a 

5.5 

(M 

Oonatruction  of  Canteen  rwcilitiea 

3.6 

2.1.1 

Railways 

RahabiUtation  of  the  Ranguela  Railway. 

MOOLR 

140.4 

1.0.1 

Itoada 

Ito^ola-Zantoia  Itoad  Link.  ZMSIA 

0.2 

l86  1 

m 

88  1 

iklUliill 

WOEM 

95  1 

! 

1 

1 

1 

i 

Miiiiiii 

■ 

1 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Ibtal 


Its. 6 


Project  with  funding  or  funding  under  ne90tletlon 
Project  without  f Inane In) 
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01X;Rm  6  Unnx-RKUONAL  BUSTKS  TWMBKICT  SYfflSI  nOJBCTS 


Project 

Mo 


1.1.3 

3.5.4 
3.S.4(1) 

3.5.5 

3.7.3 

3.8.1 

2.2.7 

2.4.3 

2.5.8 

2.5.9 

2.5.11 

2.6.2 
2.8.1 

2.8.2 

2.8.3 

2.8.4 

2.9.1 

2.9.2 

1.1.1 

1.1.2 
1.2.1 

1.2.2 

1.4.2 

1.5.2 

1.5.5 

1.7.1 

1.8.2 

1.8.3 

1.8.4 

1.8.5 
1.8.7 


Project  Title 


tort*  4  Water  Tranaport 
Rort  School,  Loblto,  NQOIA 
Navigational  Uds.  M3ZM1BIQUE 
Buoy  Handling  4  Halntenanoe  Veeael. 
MMPMBIOUE 

(3ort  Staff  Training  Initltuta. 
fCZMIBlQUE 

Navigation  Jilda.  TMtUHlA 
Navigability  ot  the  laaPiial  4  9ilxc 
Rivers 


Eat  Una  ted 


Cost 

USD  Hilllon 


86 


87 


89 


5.0 

12.0 


0.3 


Ratlwava 

Eatabllshmnt  of  Dry  Porta/lCDa  In 
B0TSKM4A 

Establlshiient  of  Dry  Porta/lCDa  in 
HALM4I 

Change  cn/er  to  toller  Bearings  4  Bacon- 
dltloning  of  wagons  (CTM) .  M3ZM1BI0UE 
Facilities,  Materials,  Bparas  4  Bqulpnent 
for  Vtockahopa  and  Repair  Tracks,  ttegcei 
Maintenance.  HOZMaiOUE 
CCnputerlzed  Magon  Ocntrol  Cn4,MOtM4BIOUE 
Batablishnent  of  Dry  tort/ICD,  SHltziUM) 
Feasibility  Study  for  New  rail  Links 
Connecting  Zaalola  with  Malawi  and 
Mozanfalque 

Magon  Repair  Tracks  and  Tbols,  Zaabls 
Railways 

Construction  of  Kafue  Rail  Bridge 
Estsbllahment  of  Dry  tocts/ICDa 
Repair  Tracks  4  Magon  Maintenance  Elgulp- 
nent  Natiorval  Railway  of  Zisbabwe 
Elguipaent  for  Central  Electrical  totkahcp 
National  tailways  of  tisEiabwe 

Roads 

Stu)y  of  the  toad  N'Zebo  Soyo.  MOOLA 
StiTllea  of  Six  Roads.  NQOLA 
Partial  Reconstruction  of  Nata-KsttsTguls 
Road,  B0T94RNR 

Stfkly  on  dwaneng-Manaro  Road  Link. 
BOTSKRNR 

Study  on  the  Upgrading  of  the  Road  Blan- 

tyre^lanje-HocUba-Malswl/Hixaatilque 

Rehabilitation  of  the  Zlababwe-TBte- 

tolswi  toad.  MOZRMBIQUE 

Study  on  Uhlty  Bridge  4  tocess  toads. 

MDZRMBigUEn'RNZRNIA 

Rehabilitation  4  Upgrading  of  the  Hwara- 
Songea  Mwtia  Bay  R^.  TANZANIA 
Study  on  Raxvaigula  Bridge  4  the  Parda- 
aetenga-Vlctorla  Falls  Road.  BOTawiV 
ZAMBIVZOfBAEME 

Rehabilitation  of  the  Rafue-Llvlngatone- 
KazvnguLa  Road.  ZWOIA 
Rehabilitation  of  the  Road  Rafvs  - 
Chirtrdu.  ZAMBIA 

Rehabilitation  for  the  Ndola-Luaaka 
toad.  ZAMBIA 

laprmencnt  of  the  Road  Lusaka-fkxrgu 


2.5 

4.0 

7.0 


11.1 

2.5 

0.7 


0.6 

0.2 

11.7 

6.0 

1.1 

0.4 

1.1 

2.0 

3.7 

0.7i 

0.8 

18.6 

0.9 

44.0 

(0.2) 

31.0 

6.0 

23.8 

25.6 


Tbtal 


239.2 


Project  with  funding  ot  funding  under  negotiation 
Project  without  financing 
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Project 

No. 


Project  Title 


Eg  t  IjTta  LckJ 
Cost 

USD  Hi  U  ion 


87  I  88  I  89  I  90 


C-TAtl 
C-CE:1 
C-CE:  J 

C<E:3 

C-HE:1 

C-«E:2 


C-ME!4 

C-HEiS 

4.5.4 

4.5.5 

4.5.6 


Rehabilitation  of  Aeronautical 
'meconniun lea t ions  In  the  Region 
toqulsltlon  of  new  Aircraft  for 
Mr  B0T9<ANA 

New  Mrport  at  HzuSUt  KMA4I 
Civil  Aviation  Projects  In  Belra  Port 
Transport  System  Development  Plan 
‘nchnlcal  Assistance 
Development  of  Delta  Termlrral 
Strengthening  of  Ruways  In  Belra 
and  lete 

Mrport  Building,  Chlinolo 
Acquisition  of  two  Mtctaft 
Cbiimvsr  lost  Ion  and  Navigation  Delta, 

Oilmolo  and  Tete 

Fite  Fighting  Elqulpient  (Delta,  Orlsolo 
and  Tete) 

Maintenance  Equipment 

Mrport  Lighting,  Chleolo 

SADOC  Boeing  737  Flight  Training  Centre 

Development  of  Maputo  Mrport,  MOZAHBlCIUE 

Developirent  of  Inhantiane  Mrport,  MOZAM- 

BIOUE 

Development  of  Vllanculoa  Mrport,  MOZAM¬ 
BIQUE 

Development  of  Matsapha  Mrport. 

SMAZILAfO 

Study  on  biprovetient  of  Livingstone  Mr- 
port,  ZAMBIA 

Study  on  Inprwenent  of  iUola  Mrport, 
ZM1BIA 

Study  on  Inprovement  of  SouthdoMis  Air¬ 
port,  ZAMBIA 

Study  on  Hew  Hangar  at  Lusaka  Inter- 
rratlonal  Mrport,  ZAMBIA 
Extension  of  Zanbla  Mr  Services  In¬ 
stitute  (ZACTl)  ZAMBIA 
New  Harare  Mrport  TBrniinal,  ZIMBABWE 
Modernization  of  AFIN  -  Message  Switching 
Centre  at  Harare  International  Mrport, 
ZIKBAB4E 


tbtal  145.12 

Project  with  funding  or  funding  under  negotiation 
'  '  e  Project  without  financing 


5.1.1 


5.1.2 

5.1.3 

5.2.2 

5.2.3 

5.3.2 

5.4.2 

5.5.1 

5.5.3 


5.5.5 

T-TA!l 

T-CEil 

T-CE!2 

T-CEi3 

T-CEi4 

5.5.6 

5.6.2 

5.6.3 

5.6.4 


5.7.1 

5.7.2 

5.7.3 

5.B.2 

5.8.3 


5.8.4 

5.8.6 


Satellite  Earth  Station  Starvlaid  A, 
ANGOLA 

Elxparvslon  of  International  ■ntlecxm- 
mmlcatlon  System,  ANGOLA 
HlcctMave  Llrdi  Luanda-Cablrda,  ANGOLA 
its:  Gaborone,  BOTSWANA 
Bxpartsltxy  of  the  Microwave  Trunk  Net¬ 
work,  BOTSWANA 

Rural  Conmtnlcatlan  System.  USGTIK7 
Digitalization  of  the  Ttuik  Network, 
MALAWI 

Nat  Iona l/neglrxtal  Satellite  Orziinm- 
icatlon  System,  MOZAMBIQUE 
National  T^lecomnisi  teat  Lons  Develop¬ 
ment  Project  with  crxmectlons  to  neigh¬ 
bouring  counties  (Beglotual  Part) 
Teleromsunlcatlorus  Projects  In  Belra 
IkJtl  Transport  System  Oevelopaent  Plan 
Technlt»l  Assistance  to  lEM 
Spur  Itoutes  Belta-Hachlpanda 
Crossbordet  Section  of  the  Link  Belra- 
Chljioio-Mutate,  Zlnbabwe 
Digital  Microwave  Link  Belra-Cala-Tete 
Spur  noutes  along  Belra  -  Vila  fkjwa  da 
Frontelra,  Malawi  Corridor 
Maritime  Radio  Oommunlcatlon  Project, 
MOZAMBIQUE 

IT9C  at  ttxndozl,  SWAZIlAtO 
Expansion  of  the  Natlortal  Microwave 
Trunk  Network,  SWAZILAIO 
PtcA/lslrxi  of  Group  and  Channel  Trans 
latlng  Eigulpiient  for  20  Supergroups  at 
Nxjndotl  tor  the  Oonfalned  Natlorual  ard 
International  Swlthchlng  Centre  ITSC, 
SWAZILAND 

Micrevave  Link  ttieya-Karango-Mzuzu, 
MALAWIAANZANIA 

Extension  of  ITSC  Capacity,  TANZANIA 
Standard  A  Earth  SUtlon  Satellite  at 
Oar  es  Salaam,  TANZANIA 
Drpanslon  of  the  Earth  Station  at 
AVantieshi,  ZAMBIA 

Microwave  Terminal  at  Otlrgola  to  cati- 
plete  the  Link  Zambia/Zaire,  ZAMBIA, 
including  ocnplementary  equipment  In 
neighbouring  oountrlee. 

Micrexave  Link  Zantjezl-Lucrie,  Z/MDIA 
Microwave  Link  Xarlba  (Zlababwe)  - 
Slavonga  (Zanbla)  Lusaka,  ZM4B1A 


14.0 

38.0 

5.0 

5-.1 

20.5 

0.6 

21.0 

21.0 


90.5 

(20.1) 

0.6 

3.7 

0.8 

8.7 

6.3 

2.5 

4.7 

4.7 


1.4 

9.9 

4.3 

8.2 

15.0 


0.2 

4.0 

1.6 


APPENDIX  II 


'Fleclhis'  jtiJ  the  hormation  of  the  'Mozumbique  National  Resistance'* 


The  first  Plechas  ('Arrows',  or  pseudo-terrorists)  were  recruited  in  Angola  dur¬ 
ing  the  t96os  by  Dr  Sao  Jose  l.opes.  Head  of  ucs.  Having  been  accorded  the 
privilege  of  consultation  with  the  authorities  in  Angola  I  could  see  the  Flecha- 
concept  being  developed  on  the  lines  of  the  llialoes  we  had  recruited  during  the 
1940S  to  safegurd  the  Ethiopian-Somali  borders;  although  -  not  to  put  too  fine 
a  distinction  on  it  -  many  of  these  ‘llialoes’  became  the  ‘Shifta’  or  bandits  of 
Somalia's  struggle  for  independence  in  later  decades. 

2.  We  put  tlie  Flecha-concept  into  practice  in  C 1 0  during  the  late  1 960s,  trying 
to  develop  counter-terrorist  groups  as  ‘an  African  solution  to  an  African  prob¬ 
lem’;  hut  although  we  made  some  progress  we  failed  to  establish  a  tripartite 
basis  with  the  South  Africans.  Subsequently,  we  argued  that  Flechas  should  be 
introduced  into  Mozambique  but  there  was  considerable  resistance  from  the 
then  Director,  dgs,  Mozambique  -  because  DCS  in  Angola  had  thought  of  it 
first! 

3.  1  saw  the  Portuguese  Prime  Minister,  Dr  Caetano,  in  September  1971  con¬ 
cerning  the  deteriorating  security  situation  in  Mozambique  and  to  try  and  get 
his  government  to  use  its  influence  in  developing  Flechas  in  Mozambique.  Un- 
fortun.itely,  my  actions  were  misconstrued  as  being  critical  of  General  Kaiilza 
de  Arriaga’s  conduct  of  the  attti-tcrrorist  war  and  were  reiected  by  the  Portu¬ 
guese  High  Command  in  favour  of  General  dc  Arriaga’s  alternative  suggestion 
of  forming  anti-guerrilla  groups  (gf.s  and  gf.  ps)  from  black  Mozambican  sol¬ 
diers:  but  in  our  estimation  this  was  merely  an  extension  of  failed  military 
sirategv,  unlikely  to  be  successful  in  countering  subversion. 

4.  In  the  meantime,  Flecha  operations  m  Angola  had  proved  increasingly  suc- 
cesstul,  at  one  stage  accounting  for  6o‘’''o  of  all  terrorist  kills,  and  had  won  a  fair 
measure  of  favour  with  the  then  C oinmander-m-Chief,  Angola,  General  Costa 
(lonies. 

s.  I  s.iw  Dr  Caetano  .ignin  m  August  1972  and  rc-miroduced  the  desirability  of 
trying  more  unconventional  methods  in  fighting  the  pattern  of  insurgency  m 
Mozambique.  At  this  stage  the  improved  Portuguese  position  in  Angola  con¬ 
trasted  sharply  with  the  deteriorating  situation  in  Mozambique,  and  Dr 
C(.ietano  made  comment  to  the  effect  that  they  might  have  done  better  by- 
offering  more  scope  to  the  i)(;s  m  the  earlier  stages  of  the  anti-terrorist  war. 

6.  Dr  Lopes  was  appointed  Joint  Controller  of  im;  s  Operations  for  Angola  and 
Mozambique,  and  a  belated  move  was  made  towards  introducing  Flechas  in 
Mozambique  as  a  cover  ftir  the  small-scale  pseudo-operations  CIO  had  already- 
started  there. 

7.  Further  tripartite  meetings  (i)(;s-boss-cio)  took  place,  during  the 
course  of  which  General  van  den  Bergh  promised  support  -  particularly  finan- 

•  MNR,  MRN,  (ir  RtNAMo,  acciirJiiig  t(>  tnglish  or  Portuguese  usage. 
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cial  support  -  provided  that  the  Flcchas  to  be  formed  within  Mozambique 
would  be  based  along  the  Zambian  border;  but  1  believed  this  would  defeat  the 
object  of  the  exercise  (re-mtroducmg  conscripts  or  mercenaries  m  a  conven¬ 
tional  operation  that  had  already  been  tried  and  failed,  instead  of  the  non- 
conventional  'bead-hunting'  type  operation  based  on  personal  or  tribal  affilia¬ 
tions). 

8.  1  remained  convinced  that  what  we  needed  was  a  pseudo-terrorist  operation 
directed  from  Rhodesia  into  Mozambique  and  I  saw  the  South  African  Prime 
Minister  to  seek  his  authority  for  tripartite  support.  Mr  Vorster  showed  every 
appreciation  of  our  need  and  said  that  I  could  discuss  the  detail  with  (iencral 
van  den  Bergh,  but  when  I  saw  (leneral  van  den  Bergh  the  following  day  he 
claimed  that  he  had  no  responsibility  for  participation  m  this  type  ot  operation. 

I  reminded  him  that  over  a  period  of  years  he  had  always  claimed  that  his 
organisation  had  the  sole  responsibilitv  for  external  clandestine  operations;  and 
that  his  own  Prime  Minister  had  confirmed  this  with  me  the  dav  before.  He  then 
said  that  our  current  proposals  would  only  interest  him  under  conditions  which 
I  believed  to  be  unattainable. 

9.  The  security  situation  within  Mozambique  continued  to  deteriorate,  and  m 
March  1974  1  was  invited  to  I.ourcnco  Marques  by  the  Director-General,  uos. 
Major  Silva  Pais,  to  find  him  and  Dr  Lopes  utterly  depressed  but  most  forth¬ 
coming  in  that  they  made  a  new  offer  for  Rhodesia  {and  South  Africa  if  they 
wished  to  join  in)  to  operate  Flcchas  within  Mozambique  on  the  basis  of  what 
they  called  'unconventional,  clandestine  operations  by  local  Africatis’.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  was  then  agreed  between  us; 

Rhodesia  must  continue  in  'Hot  Pursuit’  of  her  own  terrorists; 

there  should  be  no  international  objection  to  Africans  of  the  same  ethnic 

grouping  operating  in  adjoining  territories; 

there  was  little  prospect  that  the  Portuguese  military  forces  could  protect  the 
electricity  power  lines  betwen  the  Cabora  Bassa  dam  and  South  Africa,  but 
Flcchas  could  help  eradicate  terrorists  on  either  side  of  the  Zambezi  river  and 
give  Rhodesia  (and  South  Africa)  some  stake  in  Mozambique.’ 

to.  I  visited  Lisbon  yet  again  in  April  1974  and  confirmed  with  the  o-c,  UGS, 
that  he  had  cleared  our  trans-border  operations  with  Dr  Gaetano;  he  expressed 
deep  disappointment  that  we  were  not  already  operating  in  strength  in  Mozam¬ 
bique  and  that  there  appeared  little  prospect  of  obtaining  South  African  parti¬ 
cipation. 

I  also  saw  General  Luz  Cunha,  Chief  of  Defence  Staff,  who  gave  his  approval 
for  our  Flecha-type  operations  and  I  discussed  with  him  our  Prime  Minister’s 
’First  Prize’  -  tripartite  defence  of  the  Zambezi  River  Line.  I  had  similar  discus¬ 
sions  with  the  Minister  of  Defence,  Silva  Cunha,  and  the  Foreign  Minister,  Rui 
Patricio,  but  the  military  coup  m  Portugal  on  Z5th  April  put  paid  to  our  joint 
plans. 


*  TTic  C.'.ih<ir3  frjnsmooon  lines  were  in  h.ive  fnHowed  the  direct  riiute  through 

Rhodesii  to  South  Africa  so  that  Rhodesia  could  henelii  (torn  ihal  hydro  electric  scheme;  hut  ihe 
route  was  changed  to  omit  Rhodesia,  allegedly  to  ensure  protection  by  the  Portuguese  military, 
and  It  was  this  route  that  the  Portuguese  now  claimed  they  could  not  protect! 


1 1 .  Irrespective  of  pending  political  changes  we  were  left  with  the  same  defence 
requirements  as  before.  Following  the  convention  of  'Hot  Pursuit’,  Rhodesian 
Security  Forces  had  killed  more  frelimo  in  the  Tete  District  of  Mozambique 
than  had  the  Portuguese  military;  and  our  chances  of  success  against  zanla/ 
ziPRA  had  also  been  considerably  improved. 

The  alternative  now  was  to  withdraw  -  and  perhaps  withdraw  unnecessarily 
-  within  our  borders  when  no  change  of  political  consequence  would  occur  in 
Mozambique  for  more  than  a  year  after  the  Portuguese  coup. 

It  seemed  that  all  of  us  in  Southern  Africa  had  to  face  the  inevitability  of 
action  similar  to  that  to  which  Israel  had  become  accustomed  -  pre-emptive 
strikes  against  neighbouring  countries  -  and  our  chances  of  succeeding  with 
such  action  in  Mozambique  would  be  immeasurably  improved  if  we  acted  under 
the  guise  of  ‘Hot  Pursuit’  in  advance  of  any  political  change  in  Mozambique. 

In  other  words,  Rhodesia’s  (and  South  Africa’s)  security  requirements  would 
be  better  maintained  by  protecting  our  borders  beyond  our  borders:  at  least,  this 
was  one  side  of  the  argument.  The  other  side  had  been  expressed  by  Dr  Banda, 
for  instance,  who  always  advised  that  Rhodesia's  war  would  be  won  or  lost 
within  Rhodesia.  And  we  had  found  from  experience  that  military  planners 
quickly  develop  an  obsession  to  strike  at  the  enemy  as  far  away  as  possible 
irrespective  of  cause  and  effect  or  the  lessons  of  counter-insurgency;  whereas  the 
experience  of  Police  and  Special  Branch  indicated  it  was  more  important  to 
safeguard  internal  security  when  the  ‘enemy’  originated  within  one’s  borders. 

iz.  In  the  event,  cio  proceeded  with  the  recruitment  of  Mozambicans  who 
were  encouraged  to  do  their  own  thing  in  Mozambique  without  having  to  rely 
on  support  from  Rhodesia. 

The  surprising  ease  with  which  the  Mozambique  Resistance  Movement  de¬ 
veloped  indicated  that  we  were  proceeding  on  right  lines,  particularly  as  we  kept 
the  movement  small  and  clandestinely  manageable  during  the  first  five  years 
whilst  it  could  provide  the  eyes-and-ears  of  our  Intelligence  in  Mozambique. 

The  undoubted  success  of  the  movement  also  signified  that  frelimo  in 
Mozambique  (as  between  mpi.a  and  unita  in  Angola)  lacked  that  essential 
measure  of  support  that  they  needed  fro."n  the  population:  or  the  Portuguese  had 
acted  too  hastily  in  transferring  power  to  a  liberation  movement  which  could 
not  establish  popular  support  through  free  elections. 


Director  General,  cio 
April  1974 
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HISTORIC  nCREEniEnT  SIGHED 


The  signatures  on  the  English  version  of  the  tripartate  agreement  between  Angola,  Cuba  and  South  Africa 


The  text  of  the  agreement 
signed  in  New  York  be¬ 
tween  Angoia,  Cuba  and 
South  Africa  is  recorded 
below: 

PREAMBLE 

The  governments  of  the  People's  Re¬ 
public  of  Angola,  the  Republic  of  Cuba, 
and  the  Republic  of  South  Africa,  here¬ 
inafter  designated  as  "the  Parties", 

Taking  Into  account  the  "Principles 
for  a  Peaceful  Settlement  in  Southwes¬ 
tern  Africa",  approved  by  the  Parties  on 
20  July  1986,  and  the  subsequent  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  respect  to  the  implemen¬ 
tation  of  these  Principles,  each  of  which 
is  indispensable  to  a  comprehensive 
settlement. 

Considering  the  acceptance  by  the 
Parties  of  the  implementation  of  United 
Nations  Security  Council  Resolution 
435  (1978),  adopted  on  29  September 
1978,  hereinafter  designated  as 
"UNSCR  435/78  ", 

Considering  the  conclusion  of  the 
bilateral  agreement  between  the 
People's  Republic  of  Angola  and  the 
Republic  of  Cuba  providing  for  the  re¬ 
deployment  toward  the  North  arid  the 
staged  and  total  withdrawal  of  Cuban 
troops  from  the  territory  of  the.People's 
Republic  of  Angola, 

Recognizing  the  role  of  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  in  implement¬ 
ing  UNSCR  435/78  and  in  supporting 
the  Implementation  of  the  present 
agreement. 

Affirming  the  sovereignty,  sovereign 
equality,  and  independence  of  all  states 
of  southwestern  Africa, 

Affirming  the  principle  of  non-lnter- 

4  PASATin  •  jANUAny  law 


(erence  in  the  internal  affairs  of  stales. 
Affirming  the  principle  of  abstention 
from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  against 
the  territorial  integrity  or  political  inde¬ 
pendence  of  states. 

Reaffirming  the  right  of  the  peoples 
of  the  southwestern  region  of  Africa  to 
self-determination,  independence,  and 
equality  of  rights,  and  of  the  states  of 
Southwestern  Africa  to  peace  develop¬ 
ment,  and  social  progress. 

Urging  African  and  international  co¬ 
operation  for  the  settlement  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  development  of  the  south¬ 
western  region  of  Africa, 

Expraaaing  their  appreciation  for  the 
mediating  role  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America, 

Dealring  to  contribute  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  peace  and  security  in  south¬ 
western  Africa, 


AGREEMENT 

Agree  tdthe  provisions  set  forth  below. 

(1)  The  Parties  shall  immediately  re¬ 
quest  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  to  seek  authority  from 
the  Security  Council  to  commence  im¬ 
plementation  of  UNSCR  435/78  on  1 
April  1989. 

(2)  All  military  forces  of  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa  shall  depart  Namibia  in 
accordance  with  UNSCR  435/78. 

(3)  Consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
UNSCR  435/78,  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  and  the  People's  Republic  of  An¬ 
gola  shall  cooperate  with  the  Secretary- 
General  to  ensure  the  Independence  of 
Namibia  through  free  and  fair  elections 
and  shall  abstain  from  any  action  that 
could  prevent  the  execution  of  UNSCR 
435/78.  The  Parties  shall  respect  the 
territorial  Integrity  and  inviolability  of 


borders  of  Namibia  and  shall  ensure 
that  their  territories  are  not  used  by  any 
state,  organization,  or  person  in  con¬ 
nection  with  acts  of  war,  aggression,  or 
violence  against  the  territorial  integrity 
or  inviolability  of  borders  of  Namibia  or 
any  other  action  which  could  prevent 
the  execution  of  UNSCR  435/78. 

(4)  The  People's  Republic  of  Angola 
and  the  Republic  of  Cuba  shall  imple¬ 
ment  the  bilateral  agreement,  signed  on 
the  date  of  signature  of  this  agreement, 
providing  for  the  redeployment  toward 
the  North  and  the  staged  and  total  with¬ 
drawal  of  Cuban  troops  from  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  People's  Republic  of  Angola, 
and  the  arrangements  made  with  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations 
for  the  on-site  veriflcation  of  that  with¬ 
drawal. 

(5)  Consistent  with  their  obligations 
under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  the  Parties  shall  refrain  from  the 
threat  or  use  of  force,  and  shall  ensure 
that  their  respective  territories  are  not 
used  by  any  state,  organization,  or  per¬ 
son  in  connection  with  any  acts  of  war, 
aggression,  or  violence,  against  the  ter¬ 
ritorial  integrity,  inviolability  of  borders, 
or  independence  of  any  state  of  south¬ 
western  Africa. 

(6)  The  Parties  shall  respect  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  non-interference  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  states  of  southwestern 
Africa. 

(7)  The  Parties  shall  comply  in  good 
faith  with  all  obligations  undertaken  in 
this  agreement  and  shall  resolve 
through  negotiation  and  in  a  spirit  of 
cooperation  any  disputes  with  respect 
to  the  intrepretation  or  implementation 
thereof. 

(8)  This  agreement  shall  enter  into 
force  upon  signature. 
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